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‘No Votes for Women ” 


A Reply to some recent Anti-Suffrage 
Publications 


The question of the vote appears | Woman's cause is man’s; they 


to me to be not one of women rise or sink 

versus men, but of the men | Together, dwarfed or godlike, 
and women of the future bond or free. 

against the men and women TENNYSON. 


of the past.—VERNON LEE. 


— 


earnestly hope the day is not far distant when women also will 
bear their share in voting for Members of Parliament, and in 
determining the policy of the country. I can conceive no argu- 
ment by which they are excluded. It is obvious that they are 
abundantly as well fitted as many who now possess the suffrage, 
by knowledge, by training, and by character.—7Zhe late MAR- 
QUIS OF SALISBURY at a Primrose League Meeting, Edinburgh, 
November 12th, 1888, 


HE more active advocates of woman suffrage are 

frequently told by their opponents that they 
have only one achievement to their credit, viz. the 
destruction of the cause which they have at heart, 
which cause, but for their tactics, might conceivably 
have persuaded a reluctant Government to legislate in 
its favour. Nevertheless, the anti-suffragists are finding 
it worth while to unite their forces and arm against 
this adversary who has recently committed suicide. 
Among the knights-errant who have volunteered for 
the ghostly quest, there are many to whom I would like 
to offer my sympathy. 


4. “No Votes for Women ” 


The earnestness of their appeal and their good in- 
tentions towards humanity in general, and women in 
particular, are obvious. They are conscientious, for 
they speak out, despite a certain tone of reluctance 
and apology which seems to haunt their arguments. 
I long to lift from their kindly hearts the nightmare 
that oppresses them. On their behalf I desire more 
ardently than before the hastening of the franchise, 
that they may knowf{how much less dreadful is the 
reality than their expectation of it. 

It is said that the subject of “ Votes for Women ” 
is woefully threadbare. I admit that some of the argu- 
ments against granting the franchise to women are 
not only threadbare, but worn into holes; yet the ques- 
tion has not up to the present made for itself a slang 
or system of word-signalling such as generally accrues 
to proposed legislation of a controversial kind. The 
fact is, the proposal, in this case, is so unusually simple 
and definite that, on the part of its advocates, there is 
no need for an algebra. ‘“‘ To grant the parliamentary 
franchise to women on the same terms as it is or may 
be granted to men,’ this demand can hardly be 
codified into briefer simplicity, and the meaning of the 
phrase is self-evident. There is no appeal for privilege ; 
where inequalities exist they will remain, where equality 
is proved the demand is for removal of the law which. 
creates artificial disqualification on the ground of sex. 
But when we turn to the opponents of this measure, 
the arguments used are many and various, often con- 
tradictory, and sometimes difficult to grasp. It is then 
that one yearns for some terminology that will sum- 
marise a whole group of ideas after the manner, let us 
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say, of those elucidating phrases ‘‘ Cowper-Templeism ”’ 
and “‘ contracting-out’’ in the case of education, or 
“tied house’”’ and “ time-limit ”’ in the case of liquor 
licenses. To the uninitiated the connection between 
these expressions and the subjects of learning or the 
drink traffic seems remote in the extreme, but to those 
who have followed the controversy what vistas of 
battlefields they reveal! At the mere mention of one 
of these masonic pass-words any detailed discussion of 
the points in question becomes superfluous, and by the 
manner of their use one is able at once to recognise a 
friend or foe. 

For my own satisfaction I am going to try and codify 
a few of the arguments against female suffrage. 

DARKEST AFRICA. A leap in the dark. We know 
the ways of women as mothers, sisters, daughters, 
friends, sweethearts, and wives, in numberless pro- 
fessions and occupations, in public and private work, 
even in politics, where they have played a considerable 
part, yet it is quite impossible to gauge how women 
would use the vote. On this point they are to us as 
some undiscovered tribe of the dark continent. It is 
assumed they would all be of one colour, but what that 
colour would be, who can tell ? 

PLAIN AS DAY. Are you a Conservative ? Then 
it is perfectly clear to you that if the franchise is given 
to women you may as well throw up the sponge. Why, 
all women are born rebels! They have no sense of law 
and order, they recognise no traditions, honour no 
authority. If additional proof of this were needed, 
just look at the manner in which they are carrying on 
this campaign. Have men ever behaved in such a 
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way ? If you are a Liberal you are equally certain that 
all women are Tories at heart, born to fear change, 
steeped in prejudice, bound hand and foot by conven- 
tionality. This is self-evident; besides, look at the 
way women voted at the last municipal elections in 
London. Have men constituents ever shown a bias 
equal to that ? 

UNSEX. If women are given a parliamentary vote 
they will cease to be womanly and neglect the interests 
of maidenhood, of wifeliness, of maternity. Only men 
can truly safeguard such matters. Have men, through 
the franchise, ceased to be manly and ignored the 
special rights and qualities of their sex ? In the matter 
of local government, women may not only vote, but, 
in certain instances, be members of the legislating 
bodies: is it national and imperial questions alone 
that contain this venom of unwomanliness? It is 
admitted that women may hold meetings, speak, and 
canvass in favour of a parliamentary candidate: is it 
voting, then, that unsexes or achieves the hermaphroditic 
trick ? 

PHYSICAL DISABILITIES. Women can’t fight. 
They are less muscularly developed than men. They 
have some physical capacities which men have not, 
but these are of a kind that do not assist them in the 
firing line. But for these exclusively feminine physical 
capacities, the recruiting problem would be more dire 
even than it is; but this is a side issue—the main fact 
remains, women cannot fight. It is those men capable of 
fighting who alone bear up the pillars of our Empire, 
When it comes to a call to arms, when the nation is 
threatened by a foreign army, of what avail are the 
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politician, the diplomat, the men of learning and science, 
the preachers and artists, financiers, merchants and 
tradesmen, the mechanic and labourer, if they are not 
trained to war ? It may be due to these men that our 
armies fight in a good cause and not a bad one, that 
they have strong allies or at least powerless neutrals in 
the armies of other nations, that international interests 
are respected, and the ever-growing recognition of the 
claims of a common humanity maintained even during 
war itself. The weapons and equipment that our 
soldiers and sailors use may be inventions resulting 
from a lifetime of experiment by such men; the food, the 
clothing, the financial supplies, the whole apparatus of 
our fighting forces may be the outcome of their skill, 
knowledge, and years of grinding labour. But what 
of all this if they cannot fight ? The conditions entailed 
by these civilian occupations have unfitted them for a 
campaign; out with them from our political arena, 
why do they cumber the public life of our warrior 
nation ? Let them join the ranks of disenfranchised 
women, and then we shall stand on firm ground. But 
it is said, in the case of men, these incapables are given 
the vote for their latent, or once latent powers as fight- 
ing men. They have ignored and neglected these 
powers, but they receive the prize for what they might 
have been. It is only due to their own perversity that 
our non-combatant public men are not sailors and 
soldiers. 

In answer to these arguments it may be said that, if 
truly the claim to citizenship rests on fighting power, 
this should be maintained, if need be, for both sexes. 
In the days when it was required of them, women 
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proved themselves capable of fighting, and probably it 
would take less than a generation for such capabilities 
to develop again. But, if by common consent they are 
thought more useful to the State by keeping themselves 
to other pursuits, if differentiation between the sexes 
is agreed upon for the good of all concerned, then why 
should the result be stigmatised as an incapacitator for 
citizenship any more than it is in the case of non-com- 
batant men ? Personally I agree with those who claim 
for physical development, amongst both men and 
women of all occupations, a greater recognition than 
is accorded to it in civilised countries to-day. I also 
think that while standing armies and other systems of 
national defence are found to be necessary it would be 
well if public opinion could be brought to some more 
logical and deliberate attitude upon the subject. If 
war has ceased to be a necessity, let this be recognised 
and persisted in at times of international strife, of 
national disaster. If war is still a necessity, let the 
fighting man be respected, not only in times of war but 
also in times of peace, not as a ruffian who suffers from 
intermittent attacks of heroism, but as the prime ele- 
ment in the fighting machine, worth maintaining at 
a rate of payment to scale with civilian professions, 
worth honouring at all times for those extremes of 
self-sacrifice which are exacted in his calling as in no 
other, and which are not payable in money. In the 
days when neighbouring towns, families, and indi- 
viduals were constantly at war with each other, it was 
reasonable and truly honourable to wear a sword. 
A gentleman so equipped in the normal civilian life of 
to-day would find this weapon not only useless, but 
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supremely ridiculous. This does not mean that the 
sword-bearers in their time would have been wise to go 
unarmed or ill-armed. If international conditions can 
be changed and interests unified, will not the armaments 
rot of themselves ? 

THE DRAWING-ROOM LADY. To come to other 
matters in which physical disability is urged against 
women’s claim to the vote, one writer * maintains that 
a woman is crippled, mentally and physically, during 
the three principal stages of her natural life—in ado- 
lescence, at the age of child-bearing, and again when 
maternal faculties come to an end—and that on this 
ground “it is only for half the affairs of life that her 
uncertain work is suitable.” It is not stated which 
“‘ affairs’? are to be found in this “ half,’ but one is 
tempted to suspect the allusion is to those services 
which, however arduous, are unpaid and unrecognised. 
I appreciate the obvious sincerity of this opponent’s 
convictions, but if alarm is felt for the crippled sex at 
the prospect of those of them who are so minded being 
able to vote for a parliamentary candidate, what must 
be the dismay, now to-day, for that overwhelming 
majority of women who work unremittingly, mostly 
for longer hours than men, almost invariably for far 
lower wages, from fourteen years old and younger, right 
through the years of maternity, with seldom so much 
as a fortnight off for child-birth, and on into old age—at 
home-maintenance work, at home industries, sweated 
and otherwise, in factories and shops, in domestic 
service, in laundries, on the stage, in offices and schools 


* **What Every Woman Knows,” by Mrs. J. Parker Smith. 
National Review, Dec., 1908, 
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and professions of all kinds too numerous to mention. 
I would also suggest, for the consolation of this class 
of alarmist, if there is a law of nature so pronounced 
that women are verily incapacitated from all but inter- 
mittent pursuits, how can a parliamentary law influenced 
by women supersede it ? If the law of female nature 
demands that for the greater part of life she should 
be excluded from mental and physical exertion, then 
inevitably the result of giving women the vote will be 
that in course of time legislation will become modified 
in the direction of enabling them to lead these purdah 
lives. 

FOOLS. Intellectual disability. Women are less 
mentally capable than men, how can we allow them a 
share in the direction of great affairs of State, of the 
Empire, our Colonies and India, of foreign affairs, 
finance, and trade? True, the technical management 
of these matters is not in the hands of the electorate, 
but it is the popular vote which selects between one 
set of ministers and another, and so decides the broad 
lines of policy at issue. It is for decisions of this kind, 
we are told, that the male mind is peculiarly fitted, the 
female peculiarly not! A woman may have spent 
many years of her life in India, one of the colonies, or 
elsewhere abroad, she may be in constant communica- 
tion with over-sea friends or relatives. To every man, 
who leaves this island home there are on an average at 
least two or three women specially tied to his interests, 
who by their devotion bridge the separating seas and 
mentally take part in his exile, its conditions and sur- 
roundings, and all that concerns these whether in home or 
foreign policy. Yet it is said that the opinion of women 
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with regard to greater Britain must necessarily be less 
reliable than that of the club-men, the sporting squires, 
the over-worked parsons, the city clerks, the artisans, 
the labourers who have never stirred from these shores, 
whose interests are purely local, and who indulge in 
none but a business correspondence. Do not the in- 
cidents of foreign policy, war and peace, trade and 
taxation and colonisation affect women’s lives, property, 
and interests as much as those of men ? 

The other day a friend took me to visit a lady whom 
she described as good, intellectual, charming, well-read, 
a model administrator of her own life and of the lives 
dependent upon her. On seeing her, this praise seemed 
justified. My friend introduced the subject of votes for 
women. The lady put in that she was against the vote 
because she herself did not feel qualified ‘‘ to judge of 
foreign affairs.’ JI have no doubt that if an anti- 
suffrage appeal had reached her in time she would have 
set her signature to it with a good conscience. I answer 
her and the numbers of women who echo her confession : 
“Do you not feel qualified, if you give your mind to it, 
to judge between two political parties as represented 
by their local candidates ?”’ And to women of all 
classes one might add, “If you have any particular 
interest in or opinion about any matter affecting politics, 
do you not feel yourself as fit to urge that opinion upon 
your local candidate when he or his emissaries come 
round to tout for your vote as the male electorate of 
your own class ?”’ 

When there is a question of women’s influence in the 
control of their country’s destiny with regard to foreign 
countries or our over-sea Empire, these localities are 
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talked of as remote and mysterious, but of infinitely 
greater importance than home affairs. But if one of 
these distant giants has played a successful experiment 
in the way of female suffrage it immediately, in our 
adversary’s references, dwindles to something insignifi- 
cant, as a place “ almost exclusively occupied with local 
and domestic affairs . . . of the very kind that women 
are best suited to undertake.”’ In looking at the statis- 
tics and public tributes to the women’s vote in these 
‘“‘ parochial ”’ districts, one is at a loss to discover how 
its influence would be detrimental to any affairs of 
State, international or otherwise. I am told that the 
case of Wyoming is hackneyed, but the following docu- 
ment seems to be little known, and I think it should be 
given every publicity. Women do not sit in parliament 
in Wyoming, but after they had enjoyed the suffrage 
there for twenty-five years the House of Representa- 
tives in 1893 passed, by a unanimous vote, the following 
resolution— 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE SECOND LEGISLATURE 
OF THE STATE OF WYOMING 


That the possession and exercise of suffrage by the women in 
Wyoming for the past quarter of a century has wrought no harm, 
and has done much good in many ways:—that it has largely aided 
in banishing crime, pauperism, and vice from this State, and that 
without any violent or oppressive legislation ; that it has secured 
peaceful and orderly elections, good government, and a remark- 
able degree of civilisation and public order; and we point with | 
pride to the facts that after nearly twenty-five years of Woman 
Suffrage, not one county in Wyoming has a poor-house, that our 
jails are almost empty, and crime, except that committed by 
strangers in the State, almost unknown; and as the result of 
experience we urge every civilised community on earth to enfran- 
chise its women without delay. 


RESOLVED, That an authenticated copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded by the Governor of the State to the Legislature of 
every State and Territory in this country, and to every legislative 
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body in the world ; and that we request the Press throughout the 
civilised world to call the attention of their readers to these reso- 
lutions. 


The testimony of numerous Governors of Wyoming, 
who are appointed by the President, not elected, and 
therefore independent of the women’s vote, is in agree- 
ment with this resolution. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward and the Anti-suffrage League 
have made general statements as to the failure of 
woman’s suffrage in America, and in illustration of this 
contention they point out that the preponderance of the 
more populated states have not yet followed suit. 
But I am able to learn of nothing more definite than 
that. The neighbouring states may have excellent 
reasons for not yielding to the example of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, but one would like to know 
these reasons. It would not be surprising if they prove 
to be identical with those which obtain in most European 
States. These I summarise under three heads: (1) 
Blindness to the need for woman’s suffrage; (2) Un- 
willingness to recognise the harmful injustice of with- 
holding it; (3) Unwarranted fears as to the results of 
granting it. 

It is sometimes asked, would not India take offence 
if the home Government were controlled by a partly 
female electorate ? Do we, then, regulate our central 
Government according to native Indian, Hindu, or 
Mahomedan opinion? When our political and social 
rule in India itself is brought more closely into harmony 
with local traditions and aspirations it will be time to 
consider the question of home Government in accordance 
with the same. If our national customs and forms of 
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government are such that we ourselves are proud of 
them, we need not fear that India will feel insulted by 
them. Did India resent the rule of the Great White 
Queen ? Could anything surpass the loyalty, the 
personal devotion amounting almost to worship, which 
India laid at the feet of Queen Victoria? But some 
say, ‘Queen Victoria herself was against female suf- 
frage,’”’ and sentences from her early letters are quoted 
in corroboration. The private correspondence of great 
statesmen, Queen Victoria included, must always have 
special value and interest to the student of human 
nature and of history, but the State as a whole is less 
concerned with the opinions than with the life, the 
actions, the example of her public servants. When 
posterity judges whether Queen Victoria was equipped 
to rule, as a constitutional sovereign, over the destinies 
of a great Empire, can it be doubted that the verdict 
will be ‘‘ Yes” ? 

MECHANICAL TOY. The minority argument. 
“This complicated, modern, hyper-civilised State,” say 
some of the male voters to the women, ‘“‘ we for the 
most part make it, you shan’t help to wind it up.” It 
has been said a thousand times, but one cannot here 
avoid repeating that if men mostly make the mechanical 
toy, women have far the larger share of making, and 
rearing the toy-makers. The tax of maternity is well- | 
known and obvious; it nevertheless (perhaps because 
of those very reasons) is often ignored. It is also often 
forgotten that even if we discount women’s contribu- 
tions to the State as mothers, as participators in nu- 
merous professions and trades, and as_ taxpayers, 
another joist in the mechanical toy making consists 
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of those forms of labour which have so far escaped 
the statisticians, and whose value is not tabulated in 
£.s.d. Even if it be granted that the male labourer, 
artisan, clerk, and so on up the scale, have alone con- 
structed the mechanism of the State, how could they 
be released and equipped for their work but for the 
mother, wife, sister, daughter, who as housekeeper, 
cook, laundrywoman, needlewoman, nurse, spare him 
the time and thought he would otherwise have to spend 
on these essential details of maintenance? We have 
but to imagine the removal of all women from the land 
to realise the drain which their absence would cause to 
the national resources. One more point before leaving 
the mechanical toy. Women certainly have only a 
minority share in its direct production, but is not this 
partly due to their arbitrary exclusion and thanks to 
laws produced by a one-sided franchise ? Is not this 
argument against giving women the vote as if the State 
had decreed, Chinese fashion, ‘‘ Women’s feet shall be 
crippled,” and then denied them equal privileges with 
men in other directions because they do not run races. 
The laws of Parliament and of national custom have 
a way of following the same bent. To the women these 
laws and customs now say: ‘“ You shall mostly be 
employed in works for which there is no cash payment ; 
when paid, you shall receive lower rates of wages than 
men, you shall inherit under greater disadvantages, and 
finally you shall not be enfranchised because your con- 
tributions through taxation are insignificant compared 
to those of men.”’ 

THE DANGEROUS MAJORITY. Women in Eng- 
land are more numerous than men. The day is not far 
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distant when universal suffrage will inevitably come 
upon us. Then where shall we be ? Petticoat govern- 
ment! Out-voted by women! Women-made laws 
rampant! Women-filled offices! Women, women 
everywhere, and not a wife worth wedding ! What 
will Europe say ? What will India think ? What of 
the Navy and Army then? There is much talk of 
hysteria in connection with the franchise demand. 
This particular argument against it, “‘ the dangerous 
majority,’ has called forth as fine a display of hysteria 
as one may wish to meet. Will the women then unite, 
and the men against them? If there is a subject on 
which it might reasonably be supposed that they might 
do so, it would be this of the franchise. But what do 
we see? A women’s League against the women’s 
demand, a men’s League for it. 

At the time of the Reform Bill of 1867 the night- 
mare of that day was that the working man would 
unite against the wealthier classes; that, his interests 
being certainly different and he in a great majority, 
all stability of the country would come to an end. Lord 
Ellenborough, in a protest which he issued “ to remain 
on record as long as the House of Lords lasts or any 
trace of its proceedings be preserved,” wrote: “‘ When 
labour makes laws for capital, poverty for property, 
legislation no longer directed by educated intelligence | 
will impair the individual freedom of action and the 
security of possession which have been the foundations 
of our prosperity and wealth.” I am grateful to the 
man who put this opinion on record. He was short- 
sighted, but he had the excuse of inexperience for his 
surmises, and the preservation of his gloomy forebodings 
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are of immense value to us of a later generation. It 
may now be pointed out, as a lesson of recent years, 
that when one set of people legislate for others that are 
wholly unrepresented, then “individual freedom of 
action and security of possession’”’ are apt to remain 
almost exclusively in the hands of the legislators, in 
defiance of the fact that the distribution of education, 
land, and money are no birthright of any particular 
section of the community. We may show that, in need 
as they were of a share in these assets, the newly en- 
franchised class are acquiring them but slowly, and 
that, in spite of their overwhelming majority, they have 
proved to be sufficiently varied in temperament, in 
interests, in aims, in beliefs, to rank themselves with 
both of the two leading political parties in the State. 
Conservative, Liberal; Tory, Radical; Unionist, Home 
Ruler ; Tariff Reformer, Free Trader—all these political 
creeds and scores of others equally find recruits among 
the working classes. If this is how a majority class- 
franchise works out, is there reason to suppose that 
women, who represent all classes and every variety of 
interest and opinion, would be more tied to one policy ? 
Some people are horrified at the unspeakable injustice 
of male voters possibly one day being in a minority, 
though I suppose it is felt that they could at least give a 
good account of themselves as a powerful minority. 
But the sense of justice of these same individuals sleeps 
quietly to-day while a male minority has sole representa- 
tion, the female majority none. In a country where, 
broadly speaking, majority rule has been accepted for 
years, it is put forward as an unanswerable argument 
against female suffrage that women represent a majority 
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of the population! The situation recalls a remark attri 
buted to Anatole France when questioned as to his 
opinion on the “ Yellow Peril.” ‘‘ The Yellow Peril for 
Europe,” he replied, “is an unlikely chimera; let us 
discuss a calamity now actually taking place, the white 
peril in China.” 

In this connection the argument may be mentioned 
of the adult-suffragists and of those who fear that a mere 
sex-disability-removal Bill would not place female 
franchise on a democratic basis, that while being nomi- 
nally on the same basis as male suffrage, it would in fact 
include a smaller proportion of the working class than is 
the case with the male franchise. Conservative-minded 
advocates of female suffrage urge that the removal of 
sex disability will act as a barrier to universal suffrage, 
for many of the hitherto advocates of universal suffrage, 
who by that term meant only manhood suffrage, will 
be reluctant to pursue their demand once it includes 
womanhood suffrage. This strikes me as a sound argu- 
ment so far as it goes: the removal of sex disability 
will not only defer the day of solely manhood suffrage, 
it will make it an impossibility for all time. 

On the other hand, from the democratic point of view, 
it is inconceivable that those who are willing to move 
at once from the state of present-day total disenfran- 
chisement of women to universal suffrage (for women as 
well as men) should be deterred from this course by the 
fact of women having first been admitted to the fran- 
chise on the present basis. There remains the argument 
that the present franchise system being on a property 
basis, every additional set of people enfranchised on 
this footing would militate against universal suffrage. 
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This, I confess, is the only one of all the arguments 
against the present demand which seems to me, taken 
by itself, a more or less plausible one. But what, from 
this point of view, are the alternative expectations ? 
(1) That the present electorate will achieve manhood 
suffrage, and manhood suffrage be followed up by 
universal suffrage. (2) That the disqualification Bill 
be passed, and that universal suffrage, when it comes, 
will automatically include womanhood suffrage. As 
regards these alternatives the attitude of women may 
be described as ‘‘ once bitten, twice shy ’’—or, rather, 
“many times bitten, incurably shy.’’ Ever since 1832, 
when women were first by law excluded from the fran- 
chise, the promises have been many and friendly. For 
each extension of the franchise to men, women have 
worked alongside of them in the fight, have claimed and 
been promised equal reward. In every case they have 
been left out. Nothing short of a separate Act removing 
sex disability will satisfy the women of to-day. The 
extension of the present franchise basis can be brought 
about separately and as speedily as may be, but not 
until the sex disability is first removed. The argument 
of the universal suffragists seems to lie this way: 
‘Unless and until we can enfranchise all women, we 
will enfranchise none.” The reply of the women is: 
“Even on the present basis, the removal of the sex 
barrier will widely affect the position of women through- 
out national life, even in the ranks of the still dis- 
enfranchised.”” The men who raise this objection them- 
selves hold the vote on a property basis. If it is not 
illogical and undemocratic for men to use this present 
franchise, why should it be so for women? Public 
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opinion in England is ripe for the removal of a glaring 
injustice to women; it is not yet ripe for the wider 
measure of universal suffrage. It is only by realising the 
no harm and the much good of a sex equality franchise 
that the nation will ever become friendly to the idea of 
universal suffrage. 

I suppose until women actually go to the poll and 
the revising barristers set their seal upon disputed 
qualifications, it is impossible to state minutely what 
' will be the proportion of working women enfranchised, 
but I:have nowhere seen it disputed that although the 
present property basis tells against women much more 
than against men, yet the great bulk of women voters 
would. undoubtedly belong to the working classes. “A 
thorough classification made by the I.L.P. in the town 
of Nelson (Bradley Ward), in Lancashire, showed that 
even if the property: qualification were the test, only 
7 women out of 468 could not be classed as working 
women. .On the Bolton Municipal Register there are 
to-day 5234 women voters, and of these 4752 are work- 
ing women;that is over 90%.’ * There is one more 
point overldoked by the. democratic critics of the 
disability-removal Bill, who look with dread at the 
women property holders... It may be safely assumed 
that these are not numerous: the inheritance laws and 
male commercial monopoly determine that. 

When I first became keen on the suffrage movement, 
a friend of mine,'a Liberal, wrote: ‘‘ Because too 
wasn men have the vote, is it a sivimnutves to cut iGthAbAG 








* The Case for Woman's Nelle by Thomas otealnnnes The 
Forward Printing and Publishing Company, Ltd., 164 Howard 
Street, Glasgow. Price 1d. 
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power into still smaller pieces by giving it to women ? ” 
Whether “too many’ men, or enough, or too few 
have the vote is a matter wide of my subject, but be- 
cause many men have the vote is certainly among the 
strongest reasons why many women should have it. 
The case presents itself to me somewhat after this 
fashion. I take a homely illustration. A household sit 
at meat together ; their table is daily ruled by the house- 
holder, who sees to the bill of fare. In spite of credit- 
able efforts to please, he often makes mistakes as to 
the tastes and requirements of the various members 
of the community, but, except for those who have the 
advantage of sitting near to the householder, they all . 
share alike, their risks and their chances are on a par. 
One day a change is made, and half the household— 
those of certain tastes, physique, and occupations— 
are allowed to choose the bill-of-fare, the other half— 
of other tastes, physique, and occupations—remain 
unprivileged as they were: before. Is the diet of these 
last and the manner of sérving it not likely to suffer 
from the change ? It is suggested that the requirements 
of the bill-of-fare choosers and of those remaining un- 
privileged are identical: if so, what harm is feared 
from giving them equal revising power ? If the needs 
of the two are different, how can it be just to give the 
means of expression to one and withhold it from the 
other ? 

Some anti-suffragists have remarkable appreciation 
for the virtues of women. Mrs. Maxse* does not “in 
any way suggest that women are inferior to men.” 





* Votes for Women.” National Review, November, 1908, 
> > 
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“T live,” she writes, ‘in continual wonderment at the 
capacities and virtues displayed by women as a whole.” 
She has a high admiration for women’s special abilities 
and gifts, and practical experience of their value in 
politics, and she summarises amongst the virtues which 
“unfit woman from taking over from man the reins of 
State ’’ (who, I wonder, has suggested that they should 
do this?), “‘her wonderful capacity for detail... 
her sympathy, tenderness of heart, and power of imagi- 
nation . . . her deep devotion and loyalty to those 
she loves’’; and that ‘she is patriotic, high-minded, 
disinterested, no one can be more so.”’ Now I feel it to 
be a very sad thing that here, where at least I might 
look for agreement between Mrs. Maxse as an anti- 
suffragist and myself as an ardent suffragette, I still 
_ must record a difference of view. It is suggested that 
the above virtues are feminine rather than male. I 
have not found them so. One of the most distressing 
necessities to combatants for the removal of women’s 
disabilities is that opponents always assume we are 
arguing to the disparagement of men, urging the superior 
claims of women to exceptional privileges. I think we 
do nothing of the kind; certainly such a line of argument 
would be most unsuited to my own opinions. The 
desirable and lovable, as well as the contemptible and 
repellent, characteristics seem to me fairly equally 
divided between men and women, and, broadly speak- 
ing, they strike me as much alike, despite the wide 
divergence in the traditional habits and customs of 
the two sexes. To work for the removal of injustice 
to one sex need imply no partiality. For my part I 
wish, among other reasons, that women were on a 
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political equality with men, that we might help to 
champion the causes that men have at heart more fully 
than we now can do, and after the manner that many 
of them have often fought for our welfare, unaided 
by us. 

UNWANTED. Most women do not want the vote. 
Then they will not use it, and the majority nightmare 
at least is removed. 

The bulk of women now clamouring for it will not 
use it when they get it. Maybe; then why fuss about 
the ‘‘ national disaster ”’ ? 

If they do get the vote and use it, women will find it 
enables them to obtain nothing which they could not 
have without it. In other words, the vote is a meaning- 
less fetish that has been worshipped too long. Perhaps ; 
if so, when men realise this and cast away the franchise 
system, women will probably follow suit. 

Women have won much without the vote, there is 
no limit to their present powers, they can “ advise, 
influence, and inspire’”’ the electorate; and the weight 
of moral character, we are reminded, will always tell. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward urges that women have ‘“‘ the 
power which will always belong, vote or no vote, to 
knowledge and experience wherever they are to be 
found.” Are men, then, without these same ‘“‘ almost 
limitless ’? advantages ? Can they not also advise, in- 
fluence, and inspire others, and if they can manage to 
tack on knowledge, experience, and moral character, 
will not their gain likewise be the greater? Yet do 
they not discover some latent merits in the parliamen- 
tary vote, despite their other immense powers ? 

I cannot nearly exhaust the strange and varied argu- 
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ments used against extending the franchise to women, 
but there is one more I must mention which weighs 
strongly with those who put it forward. 

PICCADILLY. To quote Mrs. Maxse again: ‘‘ The 
abolition of prostitution constitutes an item in the 
legislative programme of the suffragists. But no ex- 
planation is forthcoming as to how they propose, by a 
stroke of the legislative pen, to solve this eternal problem 
of human nature.” First of all, may I suggest an 
amendment to the term “eternal problem of human 
nature’’ ? Is it not rather a temporary phase of dis- 
located civilisation ? Does it exist in the world com- 
monly described as ‘‘ of nature,’’ in the animal world, 
in the world of primitive human races? Is it not the 
product of a disharmony between the natural state and 
the truly civilised state ? It is a thing surely impossible 
where women are developed fully and equally with men, 
each along their own lines ; where they have the physical 
force to protect their own bodies, where they have pro- 
portioned intelligence to defend their own interests. 
It is equally non-existent in primitive civilisations 
(tribal organisations) where men and women together 
have agreed to divide up the labours of life in the way 
best suited to each—the men to fight and watch against 
external enemies, the women to guard the home and 
rear the children. The thing should be impossible in 
a reformed, enlightened civilisation, where the interests 
of the two sexes are studied from the point of view of 
both. I have yet to come across the individual man or 
woman who proposes to remedy any branch of this 
evil “‘ by a stroke of the legislative pen.’’ Many strokes 
‘will be wanted, and some of them, no doubt, will strike 
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amiss, and their work will have to be undone and done 
again with the help of a wider experience. But on a 
question which concerns women so intimately and so 
acutely, can it be maintained that the best chance of 
a solution can be found by men alone, that the influx 
of the women’s point of view into legislation would not 
give a tremendous stimulus, an indispensable guidance 
in the direction of an effectual solution ? 

We may as well look for “ strokes of the legislative 
pen,” concerning these matters, to states where women 
are among the electors. In New South Wales, soon after 
women were enfranchised, a Bill was passed enabling 
an unmarried woman to name the father of the child 
and to claim from him by law the funds to carry her 
through her trouble and to provide for the child up to 
a certain age. Formerly the percentage of deaths 
among children born out of wedlock amounted to 
240 per 1000 as compared to less than 100 deaths per 
1000 among legitimate children. The new law has had 
the desired effect—the death rate has decreased and 
fewer children are born out of wedlock.* In England 
the yearly statistics show : 

Number of legitimate children born, 897,691. Deaths 
per thousand, 127°13. 

Illegitimate children born, 37,390. Deaths per thou- 
sand, 261°35.T 

I have in my possession a letter that appeared in a 


* The Women’s Vote in Australia, by Mrs. Martel, Price 1d. 
The Woman’s Press, 4 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 

+ Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales (1906), C.D. 3833, 
1908, 
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provincial paper. It was sent to me anonymously 
shortly after I had joined the suffrage movement. It 
is signed “‘ Barrister-at-law,’ and it raises a point 
which the writer declares he has “‘ nowhere seen ex- 
pressed.” But his view of the matter, whether or not 
it has appeared in print, is one frequently held, and I 
am glad of the opportunity his letter affords for dis- 
cussing it. Referring to the women who form the 
militant sections of the franchise movement, he writes : 
‘“‘ Such persons, indeed, are common scolds and viragos, 
who are fortunate to live in an age which has forgotten 
the use of the ducking-stool.”’ He then proceeds to his 
main point. ‘“‘ There are in London at the present mo- 
ment between 50,000 to 60,000 fallen women.* In 
Darkest England and the Way Out, General Booth esti- 
mates that about the year 18go there were no less than 
200,000 in Great Britain. If the suffrage were granted 
to women the vast majority of these unfortunates would 
have the lodger’s vote. There would be London con- 
stituencies where they held the elections in their hands 
—nay, further, I believe there would be at least one 
where by themselves they would have an absolute 
majority.’’ The closing sentence of the letter contains 
these words: ‘‘ To me it has been a sad spectacle, re- 
lieved most emphatically by astrong element of humour, 


* As regards these figures there are no official returns, but Mr. 
W. A. Coote, Secretary of the National Viligance League and 
Deputy Chairman of the London Council for the Promotion of 
Public Morality, in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
upon the duties of the Metropolitan Police (1908) said :-‘* They 
(the figures) are not reliable, but I should put the outside, myself, 
engaged in this public prostitution—both English, foreign, and 
everything—at 8000. .. . I do not think that there is anything 
like the number that there are reported to be.” 
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to see these poor ladies’ (the pleaders in the woman’s 
franchise clause) ‘‘ gesticulating and clamouring that 
they may be taken from the pedestal on which their 
sex is raised.’’ Pedestal indeed! We will assume that 
this “ Barrister-at-law’”’ himself at least has had no 
share in the “‘ fall’ of these ‘“‘ 200,000 women’”’; that 
he has placed no brick and laid no mortar in the build- 
ing of this “‘ pedestal’ ; even we will credit him, when 
“the element of humour” overcomes him, with the 
excuse of momentary forgetfulness of the statistics 
to which he had so recently referred. But as to these 
statistics being an argument against suffrage for women, 
may it not rather be urged that on these grounds alone 
there would be reason for asking it ? According to the 
most reliable authorities the above figures are enor- 
mously exaggerated, but to meet the argument, let us 
suppose them approximately correct. I would go so 
far as to say, the greater the proportion of these women 
—and the greater, consequently, their representation 
on a fair electoral basis—the more cause there is for 
the women’s voice to be heard. For surely this pro- 
portion is a barometer that accurately registers the 
degree of disregard as to women’s welfare, and plainly 
exposes the disadvantages to both men and women of 
neglecting that welfare. ‘‘ Barrister-at-law’’ would 
exempt these women from the franchise ; does he think 
then that their trade is not an exchange ? Is it honour- 
able to buy in the market where, according to universal 
opinion, it is so ignoble to sell ? If to provide the supply 
be so criminal, what about the demand? Does he 
propose to disenfranchise the many more than 200,000 
men who have helped to run up these hideous statistics ? 
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I would remind him of another point which has been 
forcibly put by an abler pen than mine: “ There is a 
vital difference . . . between the position of the woman 
and the man in this market of vice. The man is not 
driven by poverty, by the denial of the right to work, 
to this traffic. The woman often is. The sweated 
woman worker, who cannot earn a sufficient pittance 
on which to exist, is driven into the army of the street. 
The season worker, whose wage when work can be got 
is too low to permit of saving, finds the same degrada- 
tion. Thousands of other working women—the domestic 
servant turned suddenly out of a place, the shop assistant 
dismissed without a character, the pretty girl tempted 
once and then eternally banned by society—fall a 
ready prey to the sharks that prowl ever on the outlook 
for victims.”’* Can it be said that it is a fanciful stretch 
of the imagination to suppose these matters would be 
affected for the better in course of time by the enfran- 
chisement of women ? 

Sir Edward Clarke at an Anti-Sufirage League Meeting 
the other day expressed himself,'as ‘‘ delighted to see 
the successful efforts that were being made to disprove 
the assertions of the ‘ suffragettes’ that they represent 
either the majority of women or the best-informed and 
most public-spirited among them.”’ He believed “ that 
neither assertion is well founded.” Shortly after this 
speech was made, the Association of Registered Medical 
Women in Great Britain and Ireland asked Mr. Asquith 


tas 


to receive a deputation of their representatives “‘ in 





* Towards Woman's Liberty, i Acabvigs Billington-Greig. 4d. 
‘* Women’s Freedom League,” 1, Robert Street, Adelphi, W. on 
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favour of the extension of the suffrage to women.” In 
making this appeal they wrote: ‘‘ When receiving a 
deputation of Members of Parliament in last May on 
the same subject, you invited an expression of opinion 
from the women of the country. In response to this 
invitation we have written to all the registered medical 
women residing in the United Kingdom, asking whether 
or not they are in favour of woman suffrage. The 
results of this enquiry are as follows: In favour, 538 ; 
against, 15.’ Mr. Asquith was too busy to receive the 
deputation, but asked for their representations to be 
made in writing. In reply a statement was sent, signed 
by nineteen women practitioners (whose names in 
themselves are an argument), and the whole document 
constitutes one of the most impressive official appeals 
yet made on the subject.* It contains this sentence : 
‘“‘In the course of our work we come into contact with 
many classes of women, and we have special oppor- 
tunities for realising the disabilities which attach to 
their lives through lack of effective representation. In 
hospital practice we observe the miserable condition of 
some of the women of the poorer classes. We see at 
close quarters the lives of the underpaid, the unemployed, 
and the exploited, and also of the criminal, degenerate, 
and intemperate, and we recognise that closely assoctated 
with the economic condition of woman’s labour 1s the 
whole question of prostitution with its far-reaching atten- 
dant evils.” I have placed the last words in italics. Sir 
Edward Clarke, Mrs. Ivor Maxse, and others of the 
Anti-Suffrage League will doubtless read this document 





* See The Times, Dec. 14th, 1908, p. 6. 
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unmoved, but it may be recommended to those of 
an open mind who are seeking for guidance on the 
subject. 

In no direction has the long era of solely male legisla- 
tion shown itself more injuriously than in the resultant 
influence on women themselves. Bred in an atmosphere 
of one-sided morality their training reacts on their 
sons and daughters with a cumulative force which a 
rational training in other respects is often unable to 
counteract. Working women, unshielded by social 
privilege, remain in some respects in closer touch with 
the natural elements of life and see with more direct- 
ness than those in the leisured classes the effects and 
counter - effects of behaviour. Their morality may 
sometimes be lax, but when, for whatever reason, this is 
so, they pay full price for that laxity, and consequently 
sex-differentiation is comparatively absent from their 
code of family morals. But in those spheres of society 
where privilege helps to cripple conscience, the attitude 
of many women—in other respects often good and high- 
minded women—upon certain customs would be re- 
volting were it not pathetic. How frequent here is the 
ready connivance on the part of mothers at the shibbo- 
leth that the “ social evil’’ is the only means whereby 
the health and virility of their sons may be maintained. 
If this were truly believed, one would expect to find 
these mothers urging their own daughters to this service 
as benefactors of the race. There is, however, an incon- 
sistency in their practice which commends their judg- 
ment while it undermines their doctrine: they leave 
the ranks of this calling, which they maintain is so 
necessary, to be filled by other women’s daughters, who 
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are mostly hounded thereto by poverty, social degrada- 
tion, and despair. 


Finally in the region of immediate practical politics 
we are told that the Woman Suffrage question has 
come to a deadlock because it is not a party question, 
because, though no whole party is against it, yet no 
party as a whole is for it. But sooner or later, if there 
is any meaning whatever in the demand, it will become 
a matter of political life or death to the Ministry in 
power. Not a party question ? Why need it ever be 
this? Are either party anxious that it should be 
championed solely by their opponents? It is a national 
question, a racial question. Was ever a political party 
weakened by backing such a cause ? 

It is thought, perhaps, that the expression “ fight ”’ 
is an absurdity in this matter, that those prepared to 
fight for woman’s franchise are only women, and that 
these have no power to seize political freedom, however 
great the need, however arbitrary the refusal of it. 
But it must be remembered that the women who back 
this movement show a quite other spirit from that of 
the Members of Parliament who in the course of the 
last forty years have pledged themselves to the principle 
of the political equality of men and women. The women 
in this movement are pledged to it by their belief in it, 
by their devotion to it, by their service for it. The 
greater the call for their labours and their heroism the 
greater their response. The more the sphere of legiti- 
mate action is narrowed for them, the greater the pres- 
sure of their cramped enthusiasm, and, whatever the 
cost, they do not yield. 
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In 1867 the women’s franchise cause first appeared 
before Parliament in the shape of an amendment to 
the Reform Bill of that year. In 1870 the first Bill 
was introduced by Jacob Bright. Since then Bills, 
and amendments to Reform Bills, have succeeded each 
other almost incessantly. Petitions, meetings, resolu- 
tions, deputations, greater in number and in their 
representative character than those of any other fran- 
chise reform, have failed so far to produce any practical 
results. A majority of the Members of the House of 
Commons have for years been in favour of it. Cabinet 
Ministers of either party have spoken stoutly on its 
behalf. As Mr. Herbert Gladstone remarked: ‘“‘ On 
this question experience showed that predominance of 
argument alone—and he believed that had been obtained 
—was not enough to win the political day.’”’ * What 
further conditions have to be fulfilled ? For forty-two 
years the ever-increasing injustice of this political 
situation has appealed for redress; for how much 
longer will it have to appeal to the mother of Parlia- 
ments, to this country, boastful of its love of justice 
and fair play, to British sentiment, famed throughout 
the ages for sober but deep-rooted chivalry ? 


“ Speech on Mr. Stanger’s Bill for Women’s Enfranchisement, 
1908, 
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